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MARTIN LUTHER. 


A lecture under the above title was 
delivered by Principal K. G. Maeser, 
before Section B. Jan. 16th. After stat- 
ing the condition of the Christian werld 
in general, and the political condition of 
Germany in particular, and enumerat- 
ing the various events by which the 
great mission of Martin Luther was per- 
formed, he gave a short sketch of the life 
of the Reformer up to the enunciation 
of his ninety-one theses against Popery, 
Oct. 31, 1517. Tne German Reformer 
Was presented first as a religious re- 
former; second as the father of the pres- 
ent High German; third as the origina- 
tor of Protestant church music,fourth as 
a patriot; and lastly as the most impor- 
tant fore-runner of the great Prophet of 
the latter-days. 

As «a religious reformer, Martin Luther 
is the brightest star in the galaxy of 
great men, who in Germany, Switzer- 
land, England, Holland, and Scandi- 
navia kindled the light of truth, raised 
the standard of the Bible for the guid- 
ance of Christian men and women, and 
struggled for the establishment of reli- 
gious freedom. Never before, since the 
days of the Apostles had a single man, 
of obscure social position, caused, by the 
mere power of his word, such a tumult 
throughout the world in so short a time. 
The Pope became aroused. the emperor 
was angry, princes held councils and 
whole nations stood aghast at the dar- 
ing of the monk at Wittenberg. His 
words of inspiration before the emperor 
and the German princes at the Diet of 


Worms were vividly dwelt upon. His 
peculiar way of preaching, his catechism, 
and the organization of a common school 
system in Saxony were illustrated. Lu- 
ther became the father of the present 
High German by the choice of the so- 
called Upper Saxon dialect for his Bible 
translation. The difficulties of that 
translation were shown. His merits in 
establishing a characteristic Protestant 
church music by his composition of 
many celebrated hymns, e. g *‘Old Hun- 
dred,’’ and that grand and glorious song 
of the church militant: ‘‘Eine feste Burg 
ist unser Gott’’ were brought out. His 
hatred against Roman influence over his 
German Fatherland give him an imper- 
ishable name equal to that of Arminius 
the Cherusker. As the morning star, 
hours before the rising of the sun, sends 
forth her beautiful rays among many 
stars of the waning night, heralding the 
dawn of the coming day,and the approach 
of greater light, so has Martin Luther 
done a work, without which the work 
of Joseph Smith, the great Prophet of 
the Latter-days, would not have found 
minds sufficiently prepared to receive its 
message, to prove its truth, or recognize 
its authenticity. 


AN aerolite fella short distance from 
Quebec at 3 a.m. Dec. 13th last. It was 
dug from the ground wherein it had im- 
bedded itself,and was found to measure a 
foot in diameter. It is said that the fall- 
ing meteor presented the appearance of 
a huge ball of fire which lighted up the 
whole region with the brilliancy of the 
mid-day sun. 
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OUR NCRMAL DEPARTMENT. 


——. ___ 


In connection with the Theological 
and Domestic Organizations, our Normal 
Department forms one of the essential 
features of this institution, and stands 
with them in such close relationship 
that the success of one could not well be 
attained without the assistance of the 
others; thus they form a trio, the influ- 
ence of which is felt in almost every 
county of Utah, and in some of the sur- 
rounding regions. The Normal Depart- 
ment was started during the first Aca- 
demic year, with a few. students volun- 
teering to attend the Normal Course in 
addition to their regular studies, that a 
beginning of some sort might be made. 
Soon, however, the department took a 
definite shape; students enrolled with 
the purpose of becoming teachers; 
teachers of public schools entered to 
more fully perfect their studies; and 
several members of the new department 
were entrusted with small elementary 
classes in the Academy. A complete 
Normal Course developed itself during 
the second year; and was reduced in its 
outlines to a very elaborate diagram, 


which since then has undergone many 
improvements as suggested by experi- 
ence. During several academic years 
the number of Normal students increased 
to fifty, and as many as twenty-five have 
graduated at one time. By good judg- 
ment of the County Court of Utah coun- 
ty an annual appropriation for ten Nor- 
mals has been made, with the condition 
that the beneficiaries shall be children 
of citizens of the county, and will agree 
to teach at least one year in the public 
schools of the county. This appropria- 
tion was followed by a similar one from 
the Church, available to children of Lat- 
ter-day Saints in good standing, promis- 
ing to teach at least one year in any of 
the schools within the Territory. The 
so-called Independent Normals, paying 
their own tuition, and forming at least 
one half of the department, are not un- 
der any of the above named restrictions. 
It has been the aim of our Normal train- 
ing to establish a uniformity of method 
in the public schools, that text books, 
discipline, grading, plan,and programme 
may be brought into such a uniform sys- 
tem as will encourage the labors of the 
teachers, facilitate the progress of the 
pupils, elevate the standard of our Dis- 
trict Schools, and make the schools an 
essential factor in the diffusion of a com- 
mon education among the people,—an 
education which, while supplying its 
devotees with a knowledge of all the 
rudimentary requirements of practical 
life, forms also by its moral and relig- 


ious character the foundation of a peo- 
ple’s prosperity and success. 
—_———_. > - 


THE SCHOOL TAX TRIAL. 


We have followed with lively interest 
the development of the school trial at 
Salt Lake City, called forth by the Gen- 
tile party of that place. Supposing the 
details to be known by everybody, we 
merely confine ourselves to the principle 
involved in the ¢ase, which, in the main 
has already béen stated in the decision 
of Judge Zane. The B. Y. Academy, 
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although a strictly denominational insti- 
tution, and earnestly striving to incul- 
eate the doctrines of our holy religion in 
the hearts of all our students in the vari- 
ous ways adopted by the Faculty, sanc- 
tioned by the Board and sustained by 
the people and students, recognises, 
nevertheless,the principle of non-sectar- 
ian instruction in our district schools, 
as long as these are supported by public 
taxation. We prefer seeing schools of 
our own faith established in all wards of 
Zion, to enable the children of the Mat- 
ter- -day Saints to be taught by teachers 
of their own belief, but as long as we 
have not reached this highly desirable 
plan, we are, in justice co all, satisfied 
with non-sectarian districts 8c hools, if 
they really are such, and not breeding 
places of infidels. 

DEDICATION OF THE 3. Y. COL- 

LEGE JANUARY 1, 1885. 


We congratulate our sister institution, 
the Brigham Young College of Logan, 
on the completion of her beauti- 
fully furnished premises, which were 
dedicated on New Year’s day. Present 
on this auspicivus occassion were Apos- 
tle W. Woodruff who offered the dedi- 
catory prayer, Apostle Moses Thatcher, 
Elder C. O. Card, President of Cache 
Valley Stake ;Elder George W. Thatcher, 
President of the Board of Trustees; El- 
der K. G. Maeser, Principal B. Y. Acad- 
emy. Provo; Elder Z. Stewart, Principal 
B. Y. College, Logan ; several presidents 
of adjoining Stakes, bishops and other 
distinguished citizens. The Logan Tem- 
ple Choir delighted the audience with its 


sweet songs, and the Logan Brass Band 
discoursed some excellent music. A se- 
lect company assembled in the evening 
by invitation of the Board in Reese’s 
Halitoa ball. May the B. Y. Academy 
in Provo,and the B. Y. Collegein Logan, 
with the blessings of God, increase to- 
gether in brightness like twin-stars, 
shedding forth a light among the youth 
of Israel derived from the source of all 
light,and may they ever move in courses 
marked out by the servants of God. 


ADULTERATION IN FOOD. 


An address was delivered before a re- 
cent meeting of Section A, by President 
J. E. Talmage, on the above subject. A 
short time ago, adulteration in food was 
the almost universal theme of tongue 
and pen, but latterly a reaction has set 
in, and he who now treats the subject is 
apt to be counted as an alarmist. 

The picture has undoubtedly in many 
cases been overdrawn. An idea has 
gained foundation that iron filings are 
used extensively as a make weight in 
tea; and many analysts have certified to 
finding as high as five per cent. in the 
poorer qualities of tea. Consider the 
following figures: In 1872 the estimat- 
ed exportation of tea from China was 
500,010,000 pounds, and if we suppose 
only one-fifth of that to have been adul- 
terated vith filings to the extent of five 
per cent. there wouldhave been required 
5,000,000 pounds of filings. Ifthe whole 
world were put under contribution the 
quantity could not be raised. Further, 
the cost of the tea to the Chinaman tea- 
mercer would certainly be less than that 
of the filings. Ofcourse only the finest 
filings could be used; as coarser ones, or 
borings would be at once detected as 
rusty lumps. Tea is in most cases adul- 
terated with an ore of ferric oxide, which 
*“faces’”’ the leaves with a glossy lustre, 
but metallic iron will have to be looked 
for in vain. The commoner adultera- 
tions in tea are probably less injurious 
than the tea itself, 

The speaker pointed out the danger 
arising from the practice of pickling in 
copper vessels, for the sake of the color 
imparted to the pickles; and the exten- 
sive use of artificial colors in bottled 
fruits, and confectionery. Coffees are 
adulterated with chickory, which is to 
be considered no more injurious to th: 
drinker than pure coffee, though the aci- 
dition of that, or any other adulterant, is 
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atfraud on the consumer. The baked 
and pulverized livers of oxen and horses 
were stated to be used as amake weight 
in coffee. Various ferruginous earths, 
flour and dried potatoes were cited on 
good authority as common adu!terants 
in cocoa, red lead and even vermillion 
in cayenne peppers, chrome yellow in 
various custard powders, and oil of vit- 
riolin lemon, and lime juices. Milk in 
cities is extensively adulterated with 
water and starch: oftentimes also anatto 
tor the color, and macerated brains of 
animals are added. The speaker claimed 
the prejudice against oleomargarine to 
be usually a blind one; as the substance 
when properly prepared is wholesome; 
though he strongly condemned the ad- 
dition of oleomargarine to butter, as a 
species of deception. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


‘The above was the subject of a short 
address by N. L. Nelson betore a recent 
meeting of Section A. 

Perhaps in the whole historical range 
of great men. few can be found at once 
so brilliant, facinating, original, and 
unique, as Thomas Carlyle. Born in 
Scotland, Dec. 4, 1795, his common 
school education was supplemented by 
a course in the University of Edinburgh, 
where he prepared himself first for the 
ministry,then for the law, both of which 
professions he abandoned, the former 
from dislike, the latter from necessity, 
circumstances, seemingly, having forced 
him to choose the profession tor which 
by nature he was the most eminent- 
jy fitted—literature. In 1827 he married 
Miss Jane Welsh, a lineal descendant 
of Scotland’s celebrated preacher and 
reformer, John Knox. A few years after 
his marriage, he removed to London, 
where, during the remainder of his four 
score and ten years, he produzed some 
ot his greatest works. His writings are 
voluminous, there being no less than 


thirty-two octavo volumes, besides mis. 
cellaneous articles and translations from 
the German—of which language he was 
a perfect master. ‘‘His thoughts are 
bold, energetic, fiery ; his style is uncon- 
ventional, and wonld compare with that 
ot Irving or Macaulay,as a rugged, rocky 
region to a smooth, undulating plain. 
Among many things, the English read- 
ing people are especially indebted to 
him (1) for having opened their eyes to 
the wealth of German literature; (2) for 
having cleared the name of Oliver Crom- 
well from the odium that the revulsion 
of feeling consequent upon the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts had cast upon it. He 
had no religion; he rejected alike Athe- 
ism and the teachings of the Bible. Dur- 
ing the earlier part of his career, he was 
in pure sympathy with human nature ; 
but he grew cynical with years until he 
had a perfect disgust of mankind, Gail 
Hamilton’s remark seems perfectly jus- 
tified, that nature planned him on too 
large a scale and left him unfinished. 


-_ > 


MUSICAL SHAPE NOTES. 


Chairman J. B. Keeler gave a lecture 
before the members of Section C. on the 
12th ultimo, on topics relative to some 
of the people of the Southern States. 
Among other things he gave an illustra- 
tion of the written music adopted in that 
part of the country—known as the 
“shape note’’ system. By means of this 
method of notation, a person of no par- 
ticular musical ability, with a little drill, 
can readily sing any common tune 
placed before him. The principle by 
which this feat is accomplished is this: 
a character resembling a square is called 
“‘do”’—one of the notes of the scale; 
another resembling a triangle is called 
‘“‘re’’—-and so on through the notes of 
the scale, each note being known by its 
shape wherever it is found. These char- 
acters then occupy a place on the staff 
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with reference to their shape and name. 
Thus in the key of G sharp, the syllable 
‘do’? would be on A of the staff; and 
the square note would be placed on that 
letter. But ifthe piece was in the key 
of F flat, then this same square note 
which always has the name of ‘‘do,”’ 
would be placed on B of the statf. So 
all that the pupil has to do is to learn to 
run the gamut, become familiar with the 
shape and name of each note, and get 
the right pitch, in order that he may 
sing any tune. 


Se ee 


MOVEMENT IN PLANTS. 


The following is a synoptical report of 
a lecture delivered by Chairman J, B. 
Keeler before Section A at its last ses- 
sion, on ‘‘Movement In Plants.’’ 

That there are general movements 
exhibited by almost all plants, 
is easily proved by observation and 
experiment. There are few  per- 
sons doubtless who have not no- 
ticed the peculiarity of many plants to 
turn their fronds and petals towards the 
sun, then at night to partially close 
them up, as ifin sleep. This movement 
is not growth, but an operation that aids 
that process. 

Cireumnutation is a name designating 
this wonderful phenomenon, and is es- 
sentially of the same nature as that of 
the stem of a climbing plant which 
bends successively to all points of the 
compass, so that the tip revolves. Such 
bending movements are supposed to be 
caused by an increased fullness of the 
cells composing the plant structure on 
the convex side of the stem. Increased 
fullness of the cells is then followed by 
an increased growth, 

Even the stems of seedlings before 
they have broken through the ground, 
as well as their buried roots, cireumnu- 
tate, as far the pressure of the surround- 
ing earth permits. It may be observed 


— Ee 


that certain plants appear to sleep at 
night, and that their leaves assume a 
differant position from that of the day, 
which is caused through modified cir- 
cumnutation, and is for the purpose of 
protecting the upper surface of the 
leaves from being chilled. The move- 
ments of various organs to and from the 
light are general in the vegetable king- 
dom; as also the movements towards 
the zenith, and of roots towards the cen- 
tre of the earth. 

In imagination, take a germinating 
seed, and observe the part the various 
movements play in its life-history, at 
least those parts below*the surface of the 
ground. The first change that takes place 
is the protrusion of the radical, or main 
root, which begins at once to cireumnu- 
tate. This movement ig modified by 
the immediate bending of the root down- 
ward, following a more or less spiral 
course. It appears that the tip of the 
root more especially tends to this down- 
ward movement and transmits more or 
less influence to the adjoining parts, 
causing them to bend. In penetrating 
the earth the root is much assisted by 
the rocking or circumnutating move- 
ments of the end of the radical. As 
if endowed with reason, the tip of the 
root, when it comes in contact with a 
stone or hard substance is excited to 
bend away from it and seek a direction 
of least resistance. The root may fol- 
low the surface ofa flat stone till it 


reaches the edge, when it will pass 
down and under. 

The first leaves that come above the 
ground also circumnutate, which aids 
the plant in making its way through the 
soil. These movements are general 
with the stems of plants, with leaves, 
runners, and creeping vines, and ceases 
only when the plant stops growing. 


Recently there were discovered the 
teeth and some of the bones of a mam- 
moth ina marsh near Shrewsbury, Mass. 
Thisis the first specimen of the animai 
found in New England. 
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WHO WERE THE HUGUENOTS. 


The above question was answered by 
Chairman Willard Done at the last meet- 
ing of Section B. briefly as follows: The 
“Huguenots” was the name applied in 
France to the adherents of the Refor- 
mation. They were perseeuted for a 
considerable period, having their liber- 
ties taken away by one sovereign, and 
restored by another; but the worst blow 
that befel them was the massacre on St. 
Bartholomew’s day (Aug. 24, 1572) 
when about 80,000 of their number wee 
slain by order of Catharine de Medici, 
who had former]#® supported them from 
motives of political policy. This roused 
the Huguenots to open hostilities, in the 
prosecution of which their fortunes 
varied, until Henry of Navarre, their 
great defender, became king of France; 
and issued the Edict of Nantes by which 
they were granted freedom. Subse- 
quently this edict was repealed by Louis 
XIV; and reverses of fortune followed 
them, till, as their strong holds were 
taken away, a large number fled to sur- 
rounding countriés and to America. By 
these emigrations, France lost some of 
her most industrious subjects; and the 
French people, seeing at length the folly 
of persecuting the Huguenots, delivered 
to them their full rights, which they have 
sinee enjoved: 


~~ S 


THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


On the third of last month, the elee- 
toral votes were cast for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 

Doubtless many of our readers do not 
understand how a presidential election 
is carried on; but it is our object now to 
briefly explain. The people do not vote 
directly for the President and Vice- 
President, but for electors, who east 
their vote for the candidates. The num- 
ber of electors for each State is based 


upon the State’s representation in Con- 
gress—that is, one for each Senator and 
one for each Representative. The num- 
ber of electoral votes this year was four 
hundred and one. The Constitution 
provides that the legislatures of the 
States may appoint the electors; but the 
custom now is to ‘‘appoint,’’ by elect- 
ing them.: 

Each party votes for its own electors, 
and the result is determined by the 
popular vote of the people. The elec-. 
tors meet on the day previous to the 
election to organize and fill vacancies 
amongst their number caused by death 
or otherwise. On the day of election 
they vote for President, and then for 
Vice-President. Abstracts are now made 
out, to which are attached: the names of 
the electors, and are then certified to by 
the Governor; then a copy is sent re- 
spectively to the President of the Senate 
at Washington, and to the Judge of the 
District Court in the district of the State 
where the election was held. 

Then the President of the Senate, in 
the presence of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, counts the 
votes; the person receiving a majority 
of all the votes cast is declared Presi- 
dent. But if no one individual has a 
majority, then from the three persons 
having the highest number, the House 
of Reresentatives will choose, by ballot, 
the President. In such case, however, 
each State has but one vote. 

The eandidate having the greatest 
number of votes—not necessarily a ma- 
jority—is chosen Vice-President. 

Civis. 

The beautiful black polish so much ad- 
mired on furniture owing to the smooth 
and dense appearance iinparted to the 
wood, is produced by alternate rubbings 
with charcoal and oil. All the pores of 
the wood become thus stopped, and it 
appears as dense as ebony. — 


PLUNDER. 


Dr. J. G. Johnson recently presented 
a paper to the N. Y. Medico-Legal So- 
ciety, reporting six cases of poisoning 
from the eating of canned tomatoes. 
These were genuine instances of corrosive 
poiscning from the zine and tin used in 
the solder. 


An effort to check begging recently 
made in Liverpool, England, brought to 
light a College of Begeary in which pu- 
pils of all ages were taught how to pur- 
sue the art in a scientific way. The pro- 
prietor was a member of the ‘‘profes- 
sion,’’? and had amassed a comfortable 
fortune. The school was well attended, 
many young children especially being 
sent there by their parents, who were 
chiefly of the criminal class. Many of 
the pupils’ yarents not being able to 
pay for the tuition of their children, the 
“‘professor’’ appropriated the clothing 
and money brought in by his students 
until he was recompensed for his ser- 
vices. 


A patent has been taken out for the 
manufacture of shingles composed of 
glass. It is claimed for this material 
that it is so much more durable,stronger 
and less affected by rain than slate or 
any other substacce now used. 


A German student of medicine was 
recently experimenting with hydro- 
chlorate of cocaine, some of which acci- 
dentally got in his eye, whereupon he 
was surprised to find the organ totally 
devoid of feeling. Subsequent experi- 
ments proved the substance to be an ef- 
fective local anaesthetic, and its value 
will be thoroughly tested. An anaes- 
thetic capable of producing insensibility 
in any part of the body, without giving 
rise to lethal torpor has been long 
sought. Hydrochiorate of cocaine is 
the active principle of cocoa. 
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Karth worms appear to be numerous 
in some parts of New Zealand. Mr. 
Urquhart found in a grass field an 
aversge of 18 worms per square foot or 
784,080 per acre. Darwin placed the 
average number of worms per aere in 
pasture land as 26,886 and Henson gives 
53,767 per acre for garden ground. 

A New Zealand tree (Pisonia sin- 
clarii) is a regular bird trap. A 
sticky gum is secreted by the carpels, 
and attracted by the flies which haunt 
these sticky seed vessels, birds alight 
on the branches, and oftentimes become 
so bedaubed with the gum as to be-un- 
able to flutter. Tuft# of feathers and 
legs of birds that have died cover the 
tree. 


The wholesale slaughtering of hogs 
for food is as interesting, as it is expe- 
ditious. The animals are driven separa- 
tely into narrow box stalls open at the 
top, and arranged a dozen in a row. 
Loose planks are laid over the tops, on 
which the executioner walks with rifle 
or spearin hand. The lance, or a ball 
from the rifle is. sent into the animals 
brain at close range, which kills with . 
hardly a tremor. The creature falls 
like a lump of lead, and is at once drag- 
ged from the stall where the throat is 
cut and the process of dressing is com- 
pleted. 


><. 


KERNELS. 


When clouds are seen, wise men put 
on their cloaks. 

A Philadelphia clergyman recently de- 
livered a lecture on ‘‘Fools.’”’ The 
tickets read, ‘‘Lecture on Fools—admit 
one.”’ 


Goethe says ‘‘Man is not born to solve 
the problem of the universe, but to find 
out what he has to do, and to restrain 
himself within the limits of his compre- 
hension,”’ 
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Mark Twain, lecturing on the ‘‘Canni- 
bal Islands,’’ offered to show how the 
cannibals eat their food if anybody 
would lend him a baby. The lecture 
was not illustrated. 


“John,’’ said a father to his boy, ‘‘I 
am very sorry to have to punish 
you.”’ ‘Don’t then, please, Pa’’ said 
Johnny, ‘‘cause it makes me feel queer 
too; and then we’ll both be sorry.”’ 


At three years of age we love our 
mothers; at six, our fathers; at ten, holi- 
days; at sixteen, dress; at twenty, our 
sweethearts; at twenty-five, our wives; 
at forty, our children; at sixty, our- 
selves. 


January derives its name from Janus, 
a divinity among the early Romans. 
The month was added to the Roman eal- 
endar by Numa 713 B. C. He placed it 
about the winter solstice, and made it 
the first month, because Janus was sup- 
posed to preside over the beginning of 
all business. On the first day it was 
customary for friends and acquaintances 
to make one another presents, from 
which the custom of New Year’s gifts, 
still in existence among us, is derived. 


Ruskin speaks as follows regarding 
the neglect of the study of nature in ele- 
mentary education :—‘‘The whole force 
of edneation until very lately has been 
devoted in every way to the destruction 
of the love of nature. The only knowl- 
edge which has been considered essen- 
tial is that of words; and next, of ab- 
stract sciences ; while every liking shown 
by children for simple natural history 
has been scrupulously limited to hours of 
play ; so that it has really been impossi- 
ble for any child earnestly to study the 
works of God but against his conscience ; 
and so the love of nature has become 
the characteristic of truants and idlers.’’ 


HOME MENTION. 


Happy New Year ! 


At the last joint session of the Society, 
an amendment to the Constitution was 
announced by which Section Bhas ‘‘His- 
tory’’ added to its former field of ‘‘Music 
and Fine Arts.’’ 


The semester examination at the close 
of the second term is hereafter to bea 


.written one, instead of being oral as here- 


tofore. , 


Bro. Alma Greenwood, an old-time 
student of the Academy ,recently visited 
the institution on his return froma two 
year’s mission to New Zealand. 


Through the courtesy of John Tupper, 
Esq., the gentlemanly superintendent of 
the Rocky Mountain Electric Light Com- 
pany’s Works in Salt Lake City, the 
Scientific Department of the Academy 
has been favored with the use of several 
instruments for class demonstration in 
Electricity. 

Section C has been engaged for some 
time in practical court business. The 
jurors are quite typical—they can seldum 
agree on a verdict. 


At the devotional exercises, Friday 
evening Jan. 16, a committee in behalf of 
the students presented Principal K. G. 
Maeser witha handsome birthday pres- 
ent, in the shape of a beautifully uphols- 
tered easy chair, and an elegant pair of 
slippers. The presentation was accom- 
panied by a neat little speech from the 
Chairman of the Committee,and was feel- 
ingly responded to by the venerable 
Principal. May his birthdays be many 
and happy! 


There have been already nineteen fail- 
ures to cast the thirty-six inch lens for the 
great Lick telescope to be mounted in 
California. 


|. Places of Business: 127 Centre 
eee Street, and opposite B. Y. 
Da. * 
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We carry a full line of School Books, 
Stationery, ete., among which may be 
found Autograph and Photograph A1- 
bums, Papeteries, Birthday and Visit- 
ing Cards, Musical Instruments, Sheet 
Musie, Notions, ete., ete. 


Special attention paid to the 


VW scmecn eURNISSING TRADE, 


ts N. B.—Students purchasing 


all their books 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


\ a 
ee Academy, o 
&, ass 3 OS. 
s PROVO CITY, UTAH. 0S 


their supplies of Felt Bros. can have a 
neat printed Book Label furnished for 


a Ujolesale ats Retail Driuggists, 


ha Ho and Copy's VERA DET 


_ — ee 


REED SMOOT. 'N. ©. LARSEN, 


& 80. 


BANK BLock,. - - PROVO, UTAH 


| Dealers i in Drugs, Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Fancy and Toilet 


Articles, Druggists’ Sundries, etc., ete. We also carry 
the Largest Sane of 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, SCHOQL BOOKS AND GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
South of Salt Lake City. | 
SPECIAL RATES GIVEN TO STUDENTS, 


- Preseriptions carefully’ filled at all hours of the day or night. 
_ Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


‘Brancu House: First Door north of B. Y. Academy. 
G. A. RICHARDS, Manager. 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR FAMILY SUPPLIES | 


A oe Stock of 
4 : at. 

Geneva Aerrgandi dise 
Always kept on hand at 
BOTTOM PRICHS. 
me Anything not in Stock will be ordered on the Shortest Notice. 
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- STUDENTS desiring anything i in our line will find it to their 
‘advantage to give us a call. 


Opposite Court House, - - PROVO CITY, 


J. F. DUNN, Agent. 
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Courteous treatment and fair dealing is our motto. ° | 


| 


| 


